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ASIA COMMUNIST* 


Ly CHANG TRUNG 


oR Herodotus, the strife between East and West constituted 

the central theme of human history. He saw only the 

beginning of the story: the Hellenic conquests in Asia were 
but a prelude. As European caravels probed ever deeper into 
mysterious far-off seas, European power first discovered the 
world, and then submerged it. Europe, “ the tiny headland of 
the Asiatic continent,” a headland which for centuries has had 
the world and all its riches at its command, sent forth a tumul- 
tuous, irresistible tide... But with all tides there are two 
phases, the flow—and the ebb. America became white—but 
the whites became American. Asia remains yellow—and 
returns to the Asiatics. 

Asia for the Asiaties . . . never in our age of slogans was 
there a slogan more explosive than this, when one remembers 
the uncountable masses of humanity it concerns. A decade ago, 
all of the east, Siam and Japan alone excepted, were in a colonial 
or semi-colonial position. Europe laid down the law, directed 
economy, imposed its culture. Today, these same countries have 
their own independent governments: India, Pakistan, China, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, Ceylon, Birmany, Vietnam. . . 

Only a decade back Asia was a source of raw materials, 
little more. Today, it is a power to be reckoned with. Ten 
years ago, China was a geographical expression, a patchwork of 
“ zones of influence.” Today, she is quite a presentable young 
lady, courted by some, in rags though she be, detested by many 
—but disregarded by none. 

Asia for the Asiatics ...if the phenomenon of European 
domination was extraordinary, that of Asiatic emancipation 
is no less so. In this article we shall see something of the extent 
and consequences of this emancipation. 

Emancipation supposes previous oppression. Reduced to 
its simplest terms, that is, its economic expression, what is 
called “‘ imperialism ” or “ Western colonialism ’’ was only the 
necessary expansion of modern capitalism, of capitalism 


* This is the text of a conference given at the University of Louvain, 
November 1951. The author, who is from Vietnam, is at present 
editor of the excellent missionary magazine, Reponse, published from 
Louvain. The translation is by the Rev. Ernan McMullin. 

—KEditor. 
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understood as an economic system based on individual and 
anarchic research for profit. It is capitalism at the zenith of its 
power, in unruly quest for raw materials, for cheap labour, for 
trade outlets. 

Conquest, followed by colonisation, was the inevitable 
outcome of this explosion of power. “ Colonization is not an 
act of civilization,” wrote Albert Sarraut, “ but an act of force, 
interested force.” Colonization implies domination, and domina- 
tion implies exploitation. One can endeavour by means of wise 
arguments, theological and otherwise, to justify this exploitation, 
but the fact remains that it is primarily an exploitation. 

That in this exploitation the complex culture born of the 
interaction of diverse civilisations may well be a beneficial one, 
that by reason of the exploitation the “‘ native ” (or exploited) 
obtains—on the rebound, so to speak—meagre material advan- 
tages, no one denies these things. It remains true, however, 
that the fundamental motivation of most of the colonizing 
activity of history has been economic: the profit of the colonist. 
It is evident that in an economic system based on the profit 
motive, no activity will be undertaken if it does not in some 
way promise a good return. Colonization is, then, a fact which is 
neither to be condemned nor condoned. Its merit is to have 
unified the world; what we must: condemn is the moral basis of 
the economic system that gave rise to it. 

How have the peoples of Asia reacted to this fact? The 
first answer that springs to the mind is: nationalism. Western 
journalists, after a few months, wandering around Asia, have 
dashed off some fine articles on the said nationalism, which—if 
we are to believe them—is as much an imported product from 
the West as “ civilization” is. For example, a young French 
lady-correspondent wrote recently after a short tour of Vietnam: 
“The Japanese invasion surprised the Annamites in their 
twenty fourth year of civilization . . .”’ So that the “ Annamites ” 
—she does not like “ Vietnamians ’—began their civilization 
with French colonization, under the happy and prosperous 
“ Pax Gallica. ...” This would-be smart phrase would cause 
the smallest Vietnam child who has commenced history at 
school to smile somewhat wryly. We have quoted it to show 
that this belief in the benefits of “ civilization ” is still very much 
alive in the Western world. 

Apart, however, from the question of civilization, whoever 
studies the history of Asia, and especially that of some of the 
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smaller countries, will find that national sentiment has. been 
there from their very constitution, long before the West had 
emerged from the ruck of the barbarian invasions. The fact that 
Korea and Vietnam, these two tiny “ excrescences”’ of the 
Chinese land-mass, succeeded in establishing their independence, 
in resisting the tremendous assimilation of the Middle Empire 
while creating vigorous cultures of their own, shows the depth 
and the equilibrium (or absence of fanaticism) of Asiatic national 
sentiment. To say that this sentiment is a 19th century import 
from the West, and that it was artificially created by Japan in 
its sweep west in 1942, is simply absurd. 

This once admitted, it is evident that the peoples of Asia 
have never consented to Western occupation. Once the period 
of surprise, of romanticism, was passed, once the apathy that 
followed defeat was shaken off, the nations of the East have 
always reacted energetically against foreign domination. This 
reaction has taken two forms. Either the Asiatic holds on 
desperately to his past, shutting his eyes to the present and 
seeking an antidote to his suffering in a dream world, or else he 
turns his back on the past realizing that it is irremediably dead 
and buried: this is the attitude of the younger generation. 
Asia has only two alternatives: to suffer the yoke of the Occident 
against its will, with tears and grinding of teeth, and try to live 
in a glorious past, or else to set itself to learn Western ways, the 
secret of Western superiority, in order one day to overthrow it. 
She has chosen the second way: from this comes the “ Asiatic 
problem.” 

‘This reversal of values was in itself a revolution. In one 
generation a whole élite became Westernized. And if Europe 
progressed rapidly, it meant that Asia, for behind, must progress 
even more rapidly to catch up. What kind of picture did Europe 
present to these first innovators ? Europe of the 19th and early 
20th centuries was intoxicated with its own power, naive in its 
belief in the supremacy of its own technique, in the infallibility 
of its science. It was the home of the great democratic ideas, 
liberty, equality, fraternity, ideas like dead branches severed 
from their parent stem, Christianity, ideas become slogans for 
the liberal democracies. It was the Europe of the “ earthly 
Paradise,’ of the Promethean man, a land already divided by 
the two warring currents soon to engulf the world, currents 
issuing from the same source: materialism, and its consequence, 
atheisim. For it cannot be doubted that Ricardo and Marx 
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have much in common: it was from the same raw material that 
they fashioned capitalism and its negation. 

It was this Europe which educated Asia took as its model; 
it is this Europe that the peoples of Asia look towards today. 
Thus it is that a social division which began as a strictly European 
phenomenon has become a world-wide one. 

“ Resignation is no longer the typical attitude of Asia. 
It has yielded place to a righteous indignation against the 
acceptance of misery and poverty as normal conditions of life ” 
(Dean Acheson). Asia has found political liberty by copying 
Europe: it was the only way. But in doing this, she has com- 
mitted herself deeply in a world-wide struggle; for her the 
problems which Europe has not yet succeeded in solving are 
becoming ever more pressing. Every national revolution in 
Asia contains the germ of a social revolution. 

The men of Europe began from a desire to realize a Paradise 
on earth. They only differed as to the proper means to be used: 
individualism or collectivism. For the first time since the 
commencement of their history, the men of Asia have begun to 
feel this desire too. They have posed themselves the question 
of their earthly existence, no longer in the sense of duty but of 
right, of well-being, no longer in the shadow of fatalism but 
under the banner of liberty. For the first time the Asiatic masses, 
following the course of events in the West, have seen their power 
and their unity. And these masses have remained profoundly 
nationalist, execrating colonialization in all its forms. 

“T do not consider nationalism as an admirable thing; it 
is a mixture of good and evil. But I think that at the moment 
over the greater part of Asia, it is a factor which must be 
reckoned with. This nationalism is invariably founded on the 
memory of the colonialization of other days; everything which 
reminds us of past colonialism, or suggests its future spread, 
immediately revives bitter memories, and causes a violent 
reaction ’’(Nehru). 

Rightly or wrongly, the democracies of the West represent 
in the eyes of most Asiatics an economic system whose inhumanity 
was manifested in the colonialism to which it gave rise. The 
United States, despite its sincere desire of emancipating the 
colonial peoples, has very often alienated their regard by its 
political heavy-footedness, its alliance—however necessary— 
with the colonial powers. One has only to look, for example, 
at the mishandling of the recent Indian famine by the U.S. 
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Congress. The consequence of all this is that the Asiatic peoples 
are inclined to distrust their own bourgeois who took over after 
the departure of the occupying powers. These latter, moulded 
under a colonial regime but hindered in their economic expansion 
by it, have everywhere taken over the direction of the nationalist 
uprisings. But precisely because they are bourgeois, born and 
bred under a system which substantially favoured them, they 
have been unable to break radically with this system and lead 
the national revolutions to their logical term, namely the social 
revolution which is altogether necessary with conditions in 
Asia as they are. 

“In China, the bourgeoisie, though colonial, or semi- 
colonial, yet was so restricted by the enemy, that it possesses 
for a certain period and to a certain degree, a revolutionary 
character.... But from this very fact that it is colonial comes 
its great economic and political weakness. For it leads to a 
spirit of compromise with the enemies of the revolution. The 
Chinese ruling caste does not wish, even in time of revolution, 
to break completely with imperialism. Besides, it has vested 
interests in the exploitation of the land. That is why it will not 
nor cannot, cut the roots of imperialism; that is why it cannot 
even cut the branches of feudalism.” (Mao-Tse-Tsung: The 
New Democracy). 
_ That which the Western ruling classes have been forced to 
concede to the proletariat after a century of strife and bargaining, 
and thanks to a prosperity unrivalled in history, their Asiatic 
counterpart will have to grant quickly, very quickly. In Europe 
liberal democracy has become social democracy; it has progressed 
from mythical political liberties to real economic ones. Asia can 
benefit by experience: she sees that real political liberty can 
come only after economic freedom has been secured, so that she 
must begin by the latter. But there are difficulties. The modern 
economic and social democracies of Europe presume a high 
degree of industrialization, a strong middle class, a stratification 
of the working-classses, a fairly advanced social consciousness 
which will encourage enterprise and savings, a standard of life 
sufficiently acceptable to discourage any violent upheavals. 
Such a democracy is out of the question in present-day Asia 
where nine-tenths of the population survive rather than live 
in a semi-feudal economy entirely subject to the demands of the 
aricient cities. Even if the Asiatic bourgeois did want to do 


something about it—and that is not always evident—they would 
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